ON  EDUCATION

modern world. Take, as a single example, a virtue so com-
mon in this country that we hardly notice it, the unselfish
public spirit which shows itself in unpaid public service
and in money given or bequeathed for public purposes.
When a real storm comes and we know ourselves in danger,
we still have the ancient virtues of England at call: witness
heroism by land, sea and air; in bombed cities, courage
and cheerfulness and endurance, self-help and help of
others; the traditional kindliness and decency of the or-
dinary English folk. These are great assets, not to be
forgotten.

But in our satisfaction with our merits it is well to
remember other less admirable sides of English life, of
some of which I have spoken, and to reflect that we are
living on character formed in the past by beliefs which are
now shaken or destroyed. Character takes long to form,
but it is not quickly destroyed. Lord Bryce was once asked:
* What do you think would be the effect of the disappearance
of religious education from the schools?' cl can't answer
that3, he replied, 'till three generations have passed.5 We
have inherited good habits, and habits persist almost in-
definitely if there is nothing to destroy them. A plant may
continue in apparent health for some time after its roots
have been cut, yet its days are numbered. The case of
Germany witnesses to the truth of this contention. Who,
thirty years ago, would have believed a prophet who said
that a decent, friendly, highly educated and civilised
people, among whom Christianity was apparently still
strong, would be capable of the persecution of the Jews,
the horrors of the concentration camps, the barbarism,
knowing neither justice nor mercy nor truth, shown in so
many lands? How astonishing, we say, that such things
could happen in the twentieth century! It is not in the
least astonishing. The spiritual roots of Germany had been
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